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to the level of other professions, but high enough so that a good 
teacher can marry and bring up a family, and that a first-rate 
teacher can look forward to a reasonable measure of ease and 
independence. 

"Second, the development of a system of part-time professor- 
ships, whereby men can do teaching and outside work at the same 
time. This idea has been effectively developed on the continent of 
Europe; and this is one of the reasons why continental universi- 
ties have a stronger influence on political life and business life 
than American universities. It helps the students to have their 
teachers something more than mere theorists. It helps the grad- 
uates to have been taught by men who know how to place them in 
service most effectively at the beginning of their careers. It 
helps the universities to have the public look to them for guid- 
ance, and recognizes the importance of receiving from them a 
constant stream of men trained in the qualities of leadership. 

"Third and most important, the assumption by the students 
of a larger measure of responsibility for their own education. 
Some progress has already been made in this respect. The boys 
have come back from the war valuing learning more highly and ' 
more ready to work in getting it. But they still feel, and their 
elders still feel, that the students must have a professor to guide 
them in every subject of importance. This is an error. If the 
student has one or two great teachers who can inspire him with 
zeal for study and give him good methods of study, he does not 
need one man in each specialty to do his studying for him. He 
can read books for himself. To multiply teachers indefinitely is 
to ignore the invention of the art of printing." 

J. P. MuNROB, "The Human Factor in Education." — "For 
their pupils' sakes and for their own advantage, the professors 
need the stimulus and the breadth of view which they would get 
from looking at the world through the eyes of such a man of af- 
fairs as the usual trustee; those trustees, on the other hand, 
need the insight into true education and into the difficulties of 
training youth which they would secure from intimate contact 
with the members of their faculty. The money conservatism of 
the trustee, hesitating to grant funds for new enterprises, needs 
to be enlightened by the vision which the teacher has of the de- 
mands and possibilities of higher education. Per contra, the 
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academic conservatism of the scholar needs to be quickened by the 
hard world-experience of a man of more varied responsibilities. 
That purblind vision of the ^practical' man which exaggerates 
material success requires enlightenment through the opposite, 
but no less purblind, vision of the scholar which magnifies intel- 
lectual achievement. Each point of view is essential to the ends 
of true education, and unless each in authority can see and under- 
stand the other's outlook, the university will suffer and its youth 
will be defrauded of some of the best things in college." 



